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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, February, 1889. 

The Sixth Annual Convention 

OF THE 

MODERN LANG UA GE ASSO CIA TION 
OF AMERICA. 



The Modern Language Association of 
America, in holding its Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion on December 26, 27 and 28 at Cincinnati, 
met for the first time west of the Alleghany 
mountains. We of the West hope it may not 
be for the last time, although it is the writer's 
opinion that this' experiment of a western 
meeting clearly proves it best that the associa- 
tion hold most of its conventions east of the 
mountains and not south of Baltimore, in that 
part of the country where the greater portion 
of its active membership resides. Professors 
Hart, Eggers and Palmer had made a special 
effort to draw out a large attendance and to 
secure new members by distributing circulars 
to the teachers of modern languages, not 
members of the association, in the South, 
West and Northwest, and in the states adja- 
cent to Ohio on the east. That the attendance 
from the South and West was not larger, is 
probably due to the fact, that in so many of 
the southern and western institutions the in- 
struction in modern languages is combined 
with that in Latin or Greek, or in some other 
branch, the modern language being then re- 
garded as the secondary and less important 
thing. Thus, while the printed list of members 
in attendance at Cincinnati is about ten larger 
than that of the Philadelphia meeting, the 
number of professors and instructors in 
colleges and universities present was nearly 
twenty smaller. Yet the sessions were all 
well attended, the discussions were animated, 
and the Cincinnati meeting presented the 
largest and liveliest last session in the history 
of the Association. 

But few members were in the city Christmas 
evening to accept Professor J. M. Hart's 
hospitality in the informal reception at his 
home. The larger number who were on hand 
Wednesday were highly pleased with their 
visits to some of the chief places of interest, 



the first rank among which must be given to 
the Museum of Fine Art. 

On the evening of Wednesday at College 
Hall, in the building of the Law School of the 
University of Cincinnati, occurred the regular 
preliminary session, when, according to the 
local press, "the audience was a splendid 
representation of intelligence and culture." 
Professor J. M. Hart, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent, called the convention to order, and 
presided in the absence of the President, James 
Russell Lowell, from whom a letter was 
read, of regret at his inability to be present 
and of congratulation to the Association upon 
the great progress of its work and its widening 
influence. The President's letter also placed 
his office in the hands of the Association, but 
expressed his unabated interest in its welfare 
and his readiness to serve again if that seemed 
best to his fellow members. Professor 
Hart also read a letter from the Faculty of 
Vanderbilt University, asking the Association 
to meet with them next year at Nashville. 
There were further brought to the notice of the 
Association invitations from various public in- 
stitutions of Cincinnati to the free use of their 
advantages. 

Very cordial in spirit and finished in form 
was then the address of welcome by the 
President of the University of Cincinnati, Ex- 
Governor J. D. Cox, who sketched briefly 
the history of modern language instruction in 
the colleges of the west, and rejoiced that the 
Association had done and was doing so much 
to raise to its proper place and to keep there 
this branch of education. In the address of 
the evening that followed, on the " Language 
and Literature of Wales," by Rev. E. D. 
Morris, D. D., of Lane Seminary, a subject 
was treated that had never previously occu- 
pied the attention of the Association. After a 
brief review of early Welsh literature, Dr. 
Morris made an eloquent plea for the study 
of the Welsh language and literature, both past 
and present. Some of the members afterward, 
in an appreciative but jocular moment, pro- 
posed the reference of this plea to the Phonetic 
Section. 

The second session was called to order by 
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Vice-PRESiDENT Hart at 9.50 Thursday morn- 
ing, and at once the Secretary, Professor A. 
M. Elliott, presented his report. The points of 
chief interest herein were a proposal to change 
the mode of printing the Transactions to in- 
stalments, published quarterly through the 
year, and to issue the Proceedings separately 
at an early date ; the practical suspension 
of the Modern Language Series, because re- 
placed by Modern Language Notes; the 
increase of membership to 285 ; the continued 
prosperity of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Ontario ; and the lamented death of 
Professor C. P. Otis, a most earnest fellow- 
member. 

After the reading of his annual report by the 
Treasurer, Dr. H. A. Todd, the Chairman 
announced the regular committees on nomina- 
tion of officers, on place of next meeting, and 
on auditing the treasurer's accounts ; and one 
on the death of Professor Otis. 

The reading of papers was then begun 
with one of the most interesting contributions 
presented, on "The Allegory as employed by 
Spenser, Bunyan and Swift," by Dr. H. E. 
Greene of the Cathedral School of St. Paul, 
Long Island. After outlining the history of 
the introduction, from without, of simile and 
allegory into English Literature, Dr. Greene 
took account, in a rapid summary, of the leading 
allegorical works in early English Literature ; 
discussed the proper definition of allegory, its 
advantages and disadvantages ; and then com- 
bined with an investigation into Spenser's 
use of the allegory and the causes of his ill- 
success therein, comparisons between Spen- 
ser, Bunyan and Swift. The discussion was 
opened by Professor Primer (College of 
Charleston), who advocated a broader com- 
parative study of the growth and spread of 
the allegory and of the causes of its de- 
cline. Professor M. W. Easton (University 
of Penna.) called attention to the important 
difference between unconscious and artistic ex- 
pression. Dr. Greene corrected Professor 
Primer's evident misapprehension of the scope 
of his paper, saying that it was in reality a 
very modest essay in study of Spenser. The 
discussion was continued by Professors 
Hart, Scarborough and others. 
The second paper was by Professor Adolph 



Gerber, of Earlham College, Indiana, on the 
"Origin and Development of the Story of Rey- 
nard the Fox," essentially a most excellent 
summing-up of the present state of knowledge 
as to the rise and the relations of the beast- 
fables and beast-epics of Western Europe. 
The discussion, opened by the present writer 
and continued by Professors Zdanowicz 
(Vanderbilt University), FoRTiERfTulane Uni- 
versity) and Gerber, turned mainly on the 
possibility of these fables and epics having been 
influenced by popular beast-stories current in 
unwritten form among the common people. 
ProFESsoR Gerber was very positive that 
they were due solely to the learned activity of 
monks. 

Because of the absence of Professor J. M: 
Garnett of the University of Virginia, who 
was to have opened the afternoon session with a 
paper entitled " Notes on Elizabethan Prose," 
the third paper of the morning was carried over 
until the afternoon session, which was called to 
order promptly at 2.30 p. m. by the second Vice- 
President, Professor Primer. This third 
paper was then presented by Professor F. M. 
Page, of the University of the South, on "Ital- 
ian Poetry and Patriotism at the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century." The period treated 
extended from 1785 to 1830. The paper gave 
an excellent review of the works of the chief 
authors of the time, but failed to produce its 
full effect because not read audibly enough. 
Dr. T. McCabe, of the University of Michigan, 
in opening the discussion, pointed out an inap- 
propriateness in the title of the paper, since Pro- 
fessor Page brought out no necessary connec- 
tion between the literature and patriotism in 
Italy at the time. Moreover, while English criti- 
cism has always found solidarity of purpose and 
tendency in Italian literature in the nineteenth 
century, such unity does not actually exist . 
Italy was early open to Romanticism and has 
had in this century a second renaissance. 
Just on this account, however, is its literature 
the more valuable. TendenzAAexaXme. does 
not live long. The discussion was continued 
by Professor Elliott, whoobserved, among 
other things, that Foscolo's influence is still 
extensively felt in Italy. 

Then followed the second paper of the session, 
by Professor von Jagemann of Indiana Uni- 
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versity (presented in abstract), on " The Origin 
of the Separable Compound Verbs in German." 
Two views were compared : the earlier one 
of Grimm, that the German language originally 
had only close compounds proper, and that 
the so-called separable compounds arose 
from such close compounds by disintegration ; 
the later of Paul, who sees in the so-called 
separable compounds not compounds proper, 
but merely an orthographic peculiarity. 
Professor von Jagemann adopted the latter 
view in substance, and closed with some 
practical suggestions as to the treatment of 
these verbs in instruction. For the discussion 
on this paper, opened by Professor Calvin 
Thomas of the University of Michigan and 
continued by Professors Easton, Todd, 
Palmer and Primer, we must refer the reader 
to the Proceedings. 

The third paper was read by Professor 
Zdanowicz, of Vanderbilt University, on 
"The Study of Modern Languages in some of 
our Secondary Schools." The paper treated 
especially of the South, and had its chief value 
in its grouping of the statistics of the subject. 
It was discussed by Professors Eggers, 
Elliott and Gerber. Of general interest in 
the discussion was the recommendation as 
very elementary and very practical, of Ram- 
beau's ' Franzosische Phonetik ' and its ac- 
companying wall-maps. The session closed 
with a brief paper by Professor M. W. Eas- 
ton, of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
theme of which was, that in undergraduate work 
language and literature were to be studied as 
arts and only in graduate work as sciences. 

In the evening, a reception and generous 
collation in the large dining-room of the 
Burnet House, was tendered the members 
of the Association by a number of the leading 
citizens of Cincinnati. Appropriate toasts were 
gracefully proposed by Samuel F. Hunt, 
Esq., of the Cincinnati bar, Chairman of the 
reception Committee, and happily responded 
to by President Cox, Dr. C. G. Comegys, 
Mr. Alex. H. McGuffev and Capt. Monfort 
of Cincinnati, and by Professors Hart, 
Elliott, Fortier and Eggers. 

At the morning session of Friday, the third 
Vice-President, Professor Hans C. G. von 
Jagemann, had the chair. He first read a 



telegram from the California State Teachers' 
Association at Sacramento, presenting the 
greetings of that body. Professors Fortier 
and Walter were appointed a committee to 
reply. The reading of papers was then re- 
sumed with a communication on "Dante's 
Paradiso : Cantos xxiv-xxvi," by Professor 
E. L. Walter of the University of Michigan, 
who found in the theological examination to 
which these books are devoted, a review of 
the best results attainable by discursive reason 
before it is supplanted by intuition. Pro- 
fessor Elliott, opening the discussion, was 
strongly inclined to accept Professor Wal- 
ter's interpretation of these difficult cantos. 
The chief objections then occurring to him 
were the place of the examination and the 
persons of the examiners. Professor Kars- 
ten, in closing the discussion, expressed his 
pleasure and gratification at the results 
obtained and presented in the paper. 

The next paper, by Professor Sylvester 
Primer, on "The Huguenot Element in 
Charleston's Pronunciation," was read for the 
most part in abstract, the only portion given in 
full being an account of the settlement of the 
Huguenot refugees in South Carolina and the 
history of their churches. Discussion on this 
paper was opened by Professor Fortier, 
to whom it was a stimulus to try the solution 
of similar problems in Louisiana; and was con- 
tinued by Professors Elliott, Primer and 
von Jagemann. 

The morning session closed with Dr. Julius 
Goebel's paper on "Impersonal Verbs in 
German." After a brief survey of the opinions 
of grammarians and philosophers on these 
troublesome entities, Dr. Goebel maintained 
that all impersonals contain a synthesis of 
subject and predicate and had their origin in 
personal expressions with, for the most part, 
mythological personifications as subjects. 
The paper noted that impersonals are largely 
found in German lyric poetry since the six- 
teenth century, and that this feature might be 
made characteristic in the comparative study 
of modern poets. The paper was discussed 
by Professors Schilling and von Jage- 
mann, the latter of whom called attention to 
the advantage the German language has in 
possessing a large number of impersonals. 
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Upon adjournment at 1 p. m., a delegation of 
the Chamber of Commerce escorted the 
members present to that body, in session at 
the time, where brief addresses were made by 
Professors Fortier, Eggers, Primer, 
Todd and Eddy. 

At the opening of the final session Friday 
afternoon, with Professor Hart presiding, 
resolutions were presented by Professor 
Calvin Thomas and unanimously adopted, 
expressing the thanks of the Association to 
the authorities, professors and teachers of the 
University of Cincinnati, for the interest shown 
in the Convention, to Dr. Morris, for 
his paper on "Welsh Literature;" to 
the local committee for their admirable ar- 
rangements, courteous welcome and enter- 
tainment ; to the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Queen City Club and Art Museum Directors, 
and to the public and private organizations 
which had contributed towards making at- 
tendance on the Convention a great pleasure. 

The committee on nominations presented 
the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year, who were elected. 

James Russell Lowell, President, Harvard 
University. 

A. Marshall Elliott, Secretary, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Henry Alfred Todd, Treasurer, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

executive council: 
The President, ) 
The Secretary, [■ Ex- Officio. 
The Treasurer, ) 

Franklin Carter, Williams College. 
W. T. Hewett, Cornell University. 
M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr College. 

R. E. Blackwell, Randolph Macon College. 
Robert Sharp, Tulane Univ. of Louisiana. 
Casimir Zdanowicz, Vanderbilt University. 

J. M. Hart, University of Cincinnati. 
Calvin Thomas, University of Michigan. 
H. C. G. von Jagemann, Univ. of Indiana. 

PHONETIC SECTION: 

President, A. Melville Bell, Washington, 
D. C. 

Secretary, Gustaf Karsten, Univ. of Indiana. 



PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 

President, G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univ. 
Secretary, C. E. Fay, Tufts College. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 

T. W. Hunt, Princeton College. 
P. B. Marcou, Cambridge, Mass. 

The committee on place of next meeting re- 
ported in favor of referring the choice of time 
and place to the Executive Council, and this 
report was adopted. 

On behalf of the committee to memorialize 
Congress for the repeal of the duty on books, 
Professor Hart made an oral report which 
was received and the committee continued. 
Dr. Todd, on behalf of the chairman, Profes- 
sor Henry Wood (Johns Hopkins University), 
reported for the committee on the Grimm 
Memorial, that owing to the late date at which 
the Association began to act in this matter the 
total amount had been raised in Germany 
before anything could be done here. The 
committee, on motion, was discharged. 

The committee on auditing the Treasurer's 
accounts reported that they were found to 
be correct. Professor Gustaf Karsten, 
Secretary of the Phonetic Section, presented a 
written report, showing great activity in the 
work of the Section in its first year, and arguing 
well for its future success. 

The committee on resolutions commemora- 
tive of the death of Professor Otis reported 
through Dr. P. B. Marcou as follows : 

Whereas, through the death of Professor 
Charles Pomeroy Otis the Association has 
lost a valued member, whose kindliness, 
scholarship, and single devotion to his work 
endeared him to all who knew him ; 

Whereas, he was one of the earliest and 
most zealous promoters of the Association ; 

Resolved, that the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America expresses its deep regret 
for his loss, and extends its heartfelt sympathy 
to his bereaved family. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to his widow. 

Professor Hart read a brief statement 
that certain of the Ohio Members of the 
Modern Language Association had taken 
steps looking to the formation of an Ohio 
Section, with the special aim of forwarding 
energetically the interests of modern language 
study and teaching in that state. 
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After this the reading of papers was resumed, 
and Dr. H. A. Todd (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) presented, on "La Naissence le 
Chevalier au Cisne, and the Cycle of the Cru- 
sade," a portion of the introduction to an 
edition that is now preparing by him, of an 
Old French poem treating of the former part 
of this subject. The paper was discussed by 
Professor Karsten. 

Then followed a paper, presented in 
abstract by Professor Hugo Schilling of 
Wittenberg College, on "The Anglo-Saxon 
House at the Time of Cynewulf." The ab- 
stract outlined the history of investigation into 
this and sirnilar subjects up to the present 
time, stated the materials to be used, and 
gave the intended general scope of the paper. 
An animated discussion ensued, by Profes- 
sors Primer, Karsten, Greene, Schilling, 
Palmer and Hart, to the account of which in 
the Proceedings attention is invited, and 
especially to Professor Hart's remarks. 

Dr. Thomas McCabe of Michigan Universi- 
ty read the final paper of the Convention — a 
study of a partially unpublished poetical text 
of " Le Geste d'Auberi le Bourgoing," the 
chief value of the poem lying in its vivid picture 
of a typical baron of the twelfth century. In 
the discussion by Professors Todd and 
Karsten, the former emphasized the import- 
ance, to university students, of first-hand 
acquaintance with the early MSS. 

Hereupon the Convention adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the Executive Council. 



Arthur H. Palmer. 



Adelbert College 



NOT . . . NOR or NOT . . . OR ? 

On the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
traveller reads frequently the sign, "Do not 
Walk nor Trespass on the Railroad." Is this 
use of nor correct, or should the conjunction 
be or? 

At first blush the answer to this question 
seems plain enough: not . . . nor is a "double 
negative," and therefore wrong. But a second 
consideration leaves us far less sure. Neither 
. . . nor is a " double negative ; " yet even the 
genius of Coleridge could not make neither 
. . . or "good English." Never . . . nor is a 
" double negative; " yet it would seem to be 



nearly universal ; as in ' Measure for Measure,' 
V. 223, — 

"Since which time of five years 
I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard from her ;" 

in 'Hebrews' xiii, 5 (Bible of 1611), "I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee;" and in 
Hawthorne, 'The Marble Faun,' chap, i, 
" 'You must needs confess, Kenyon,' said a 
dark-eyed young woman, whom her friends 
called Miriam, ' that you never chiselled out 
of marble, nor wrought in clay, a more vivid 
likeness than this.' " So, no . . . nor in 'Enoch 
Arden,' paragraph 51, — 

" And o'er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion." 

What, then, is the truth ? 

Of course, as a rule in Modern English, 
"two negatives make an affirmative." The 
influence of Latin early determined this, 
helped, perhaps, by such manifestly affirma- 
tive collocations as "not immortal" (^mortal, 
'Venus and Adonis,' 196), "no bed-room me 
deny" fallow me bed-room, 'A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' II. ii. 51), and other such 
cases. But older English (as is well known by 
its students) was absolutely innocent of this 
idea, and held as firmly to the power of added 
negatives to strengthen the negation as does 
the street-urchin to-day who tells his chum, 
"I'll not have nothing to do with you, nohow. ' ' 
In Anglo-Saxon, for example, "the negative 
particle [ne] is prefixed to the verb in every 
sentence, and is besides prefixed to all the 
other words in the sentence which admit " the 
contraction of ne with themselves; as, "On 
nanum [ne anum] menu nyton [ne witon] ndne 
[ne ane] are, They do not show mercy to any 
man" [Sweet, 'Anglo-Saxon Reader,' page 
c.]. In Chaucer, the "gentilesse" of the 
knight is declared with reiterated negatives, — 

" He nevere yit no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, unto no maner wight," 

" He never yet in all his life said anything 
rude to any one;" and even Shakespeare 
knew nothing of the philosophy that finds in 
rhetorical repetition a mathematical cancel- 
lation. Thus, when Portia exclaims, 'The 
Merchant of Venice,' I. ii. 28, " Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse 
nonet " no one needs the helping grace of an 
Ellen Terry to interpret the question ; nor 
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